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Preface 


This year (1968) Lithuanians throughout the world recall 
with pride the 50th anniversary of one of the most glorious 
days in the history of Lithuania, February 16, 1918. On that 
day the members of the National Council declared independence 
restored to Lithuania, after she had been occupied and op- 
pressed by her neighbors for more than 120 years. 

Lithuania grew and prospered in the atmosphere of free- 
dom, but the Russian Communist invasion of June 15, 1940, 
once again brought an end to Lithuania’s liberty. Since then 
Lithuania has been enslaved, and her people have suffered as 
never before. 

The purpose of the following pages is to call the attention 
of all men who love liberty and justice to the sad religious 
conditions which prevail in Lithuania. In particular, I wish to 
give the world a picture of the religious persecution that Lithu- 
anians are suffering under Soviet Russian occupation. I shall 
speak principally about the difficulties endured by the members 
of the Catholic Church since I am a Catholic bishop exiled from 
Lithuania, but I can also testify that other religious denomina- 
tions in Lithuania have suffered an identical fate at the hands 
of the Russian Communists. 


A Brief Survey of Religion in Lithuania 


From the dawn of Lithuanian history until the 13th cen- 
tury, Lithuanians practiced a natural religion. They believed 
that man had a soul; they believed, too, that there was eternal 
life after death. They worshipped the forces of nature, and they 
personified these phenomena, giving to them proper names. 
They also believed in the existence of supernatural beings. Later, 
in accepting Christianity, they apparently found no contradic- 
tion between their own moral code and that required of them 
by their new Christian faith, for neither historical sources nor 
national traditions furnish any evidence of such conflict. 

Contact with Catholic missionaries was established as early 
as the 9th century, but conversion to Catholicism was delayed 
until the 13th century chiefly because of the long drawn-out 
wars between the Lithuanians and the Teutonic Order. It would 
appear that Christianity became known to the Lithuanians dur- 
ing those centuries of conflict because the chronicles state that, 
when King Mindaugas was baptized in 1251, very many of the 
inhabitants were baptized with him. Shortly afterwards, in 
1253, the first Lithuanian diocese was established. Though 
Christianity spread rapidly, the rate of conversions varied 
from that century to the next. It was only after 1386 that practi- 
cally the entire nation became Christian. Much of the credit was 
due to the efforts of two men who personally preached Christi- 
anity throughout the whole land; the Lithuanian Grand Duke, 
Jogaila, who became King of Poland in 1386, and his cousin, 
Vytautas, the Grand Duke of Lithuania. 

Thereafter, Christianity flourished, and the number of 
dioceses grew accordingly. 

In 1887 (February 17) the diocese of Vilnius was 
created and in this diocese the first university in 
Northern Europe was founded in 1579 and com- 
mitted to the care of the Jesuits. 


In 1417 the diocese of Medininkai was established. 


In 1789 the diocese of Vygriai was formed. Later it 
was transferred to Seinai, and in 1926 it was divid- 
ed into two dioceses: the diocese of Lomza in 
Poland and the diocese of Vilkaviskis in Lithuania. 


In the above-mentioned dioceses, Lithuanians predominated. 


There were also in Lithuania three dioceses which were 
inhabited mainly by Slavs. These dioceses were: 


The diocese of Luck, established in the 13th cen- 
tury. 


The diocese of Zitomir, formed in the 14th century. 


The diocese of Podole Kamienec, likewise formed in 
the 14th century. 


Christian Culture in Lithuania 


In the centuries following her conversion to Christianity, 
Lithuania was free to govern herself and to bring Christian 
ideals and practices into her cultural life. Schools and charita- 
ble institutions established by the nobility and religious orders 
increased in number. By their own labor, the ordinary people 
built churches and monumental structures that can still be 
seen in the country today. From their own resources, the people 
provided the customary ecclesiastical necessities and often con- 
tributed very precious and artistic liturgical furnishings. So it 
was, that the city of Vilnius, for example, became a center 
filled with religious architecture, paintings and art objects. 
Even the Apostolic See acknowledged Lithuania’s Christian 
progress by referring to the country as “The Land of Mary,” 
“The Frontier Outpost of Christianity in Eastern Europe,” and 
“The Land of Crosses.” 
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Russian Occupation 1795 - 1915 


Then came tragic years in which the nation’s freeaom, 
culture, and religion suffered heavily, In 1792, 1793, and 1795, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia partitioned Poland and Lithuania 
among themselves. All of Lithuania (except for the Palatinate 
of Augustavas which went to Prussia) was put under Russian 
rule — an oppressive occupation which was to last for over 
120 years. 

The Catholic Church suffered heavily at the hands of the 
Russian government. All Catholic convents and monasteries 
were closed. In a few monasteries the aged members were per- 
mitted to remain until their deaths, but admission of new 
members was prohibited. Only a small number of religious were 
able to flee or to remain in hiding in Lithuania. Some were 
exiled to Russia, chiefly to Siberia. Religious Sisters who were 
taken to Russia were confined in Orthodox convents. Not a few 
of them died there as martyrs. 


The Russians likewise brought Orthodox monks and nuns 
into Lithuanian monasteries and convents. Understandably, 
these imported religious were not capable of satisfying the 
special needs of the Catholic Lithuanians and so achieved no 
lasting influence. 


Under the oppressive Russian policy all Lithuanian cul- 
tural, social, charitable, and religious organizations and their 
institutions were closed. The University of Vilnius, for example, 
was closed in 1832, and no school of higher learning replaced 
it. In Kaunas the Jesuit Academy Church was converted into 
an Orthodox cathedral. In schools that were tolerated in Lithu- 
ania before 1904, the Lithuanian language was completely sup- 
pressed and children who conversed among themselves in Lithu- 
anian were punished. 


Even the churches were not immune from the attacks of the 
Russian occupation forces. However, the attempts by the police 
to close and desecrate Catholic churches aroused such violent 
opposition by the people that members of the army were called 
in to quell the rioting. Three such armed clashes between the 
civilians defending their churches and the military who were 
assaulting them caused bloodshed and death, and were so 
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tragic that all of Europe echoed with the sad news. The fight- 
ing occurred in the church of Asmena on April 11, 1831, in the 
town of Kenstaiciai in 1886, and in the town of Kraziai in 1893. 
These horrifying tragedies will remain unforgotten in Lithu- 
anian history. 

Russia’s stranglehold on the life of the Catholic Church 
in Lithuania was clearly indicated by its treatment of the 
clergy. Candidates for the priesthood were not allowed to enter 
seminaries without the approval of the Czarist government. 
Until late in the 19th century priests were forbidden to leave 
their county districts. Some dioceses remained without a bishop 
for many years because Russia interfered with the nomination 
of bishops by Rome. 


Despite the risks and penalties involved, the people of 
Lithuania continued to fight openly and secretly for their own 
freedom, language, culture, and religion. Consequently, during 
a period of 40 years (1864-1904), when all Lithuanian publica- 
tions were prohibited, Lithuanian books and periodicals were 
printed in Prussia and America and then smuggled into Lithu- 
ania. Homes became hidden schools where parents secretly 
taught their children how to read and write their native lan- 
guage. Many of those who were unfortunately caught with 
contraband books in their possession, and those who were 
found teaching their children the forbidden tongue, received 
prison terms; a still greater number were exiled to Siberia, and 
some even paid with their lives. 


At length, in 1904, internal unrest in Russia and the war 
with Japan — events which were likewise felt in Lithuania — 
compelled the Russian government to make some concessions. 
The Lithuanian press was once more permitted to function, but 
only on a limited basis, and the people once again enjoyed 
some cultural freedom. 

The outbreak of World War I brought more important 
changes to the Lithuanian people. German troops drove out the 
Russians and then occupied Lithuania from 1915 to 1918. 
Though the war devastated the land, it eventually also occa- 
sioned the collapse of both the Czarist government and the 
German regime. Thus Lithuanian patriots found an opportu- 
nity to make their dreams of liberty a reality. On the 16th 
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of February, 1918, the National Council, elected by the people 
of Lithuania, declared the restoration of Lithuania as an in- 
dependent nation. Two years of warfare with the Red Army of 
Soviet Russia followed. Then peace terms were arranged and 
signed, and Soviet Russia herself recognized Lithuanian in- 
dependence. 

Free Lithuania faced many discouraging obstacles. Her 
land was devastated by war; she was left with valueless Rus- 
sian and German currency; she had no industry; her native- 
born intellectuals were few in number and foreign aid was not 
available. Yet, despite these handicaps, within a short time 
Lithuania was able to progress so rapidly that she far sur- 
passed Russia herself economically and culturally. 

Politically, independent Lithuania stressed freedom and 
justice. The Lithuanian constitution guaranteed and protected 
equal freedom to all religions and to all nationalities. At the 
State University, established in 1922, there existed both Catho- 
lic and Protestant Theological Faculties. An excellent Academy 
of Higher Studies for Jewish Rabbis operated separately. Pri- 
vate schools conducted by various religious and national groups 
were on equal footing with public schools, and all enjoyed the 
same rights and were equally subsidized by the state. As a re- 
sult, the University and professional schools were filled with 
Lithuanian youth, and nearly all European universities found 
Lithuanian students in attendance. 


Lithuania’s Present Tragic Fate 


World War II brought an end to Lithuania’s independence. 
Once again it was an invasion from the Hast that robbed her 
of her liberty. The following events led up to that tragic day 
in June, 1940. 

On September 1, 1939, Hitler’s Germany invaded Poland. 
Soviet Russia also attacked Poland at the same time, simply 
to enlarge her own lands. Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania at that time had good-neighbor, non-aggression pacts with 
Soviet Russia. Having promised Hitler substantial agricultural 
aid in his war against the West, Soviet Russia felt secure from 
the German side. Relying confidently on such security, Soviet 
Russia attacked Finland in 1939-1940. Then on June 15, 1940, 
the Red Army of Soviet Russia invaded Lithuania. A few days 
later the Reds also invaded Latvia and Estonia. 

The following figures show the religious affiliation of the 
people in Lithuania at the time of the occupation and 19 years 
later. 


June 15, 1940 1959 

Population 3,238,000 Population 2,713,000 
Catholics 84.10% Catholics 83.5% 
Lutherans 3.28% Protestants 4.5% 
Jews (including refugees 7.74% Jews 1.0% 

from Germany and Poland) 

Orthodox 2.50% Oxthodox 2.0% 
Old Russians 1.59% No religion 9.0% 
Reformed 0.53 % (Practically all of these 
Others 0.26% are imported Russians) 


(The statistics of 1959 were taken from the data fur- 
nished by the occupational government of Soviet Russia. Te- 
vynes Balsas, 1959, No. 40 - 208) 


Additional Statistics 


Data published by the Soviet Union in 1967 gives Lithu- 
ania’s population as 3,043,000. Were it not for the Soviet and 
Nazi occupations, the present population should be about 
4,200,000, if the normal population increase in Lithuania is 1% 
per year.. 

In 1940 the Communist Party in Lithuania had 1,741 mem- 
bers and 52% of them were non-Lithuanian. In 1964 the Com- 
munist Party in Lithuania had 77,490 members. These are figures 
put out by the occupational government. From private sources 
it is reported that more than 50% are Russians or others sent 
to Lithuania from Russia and are now enrolled in the local Com- . 
munist Party. 
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The Church in Lithuania Compared — 1940 and 1967 


1940 1967 

Catholic Dioceses 6 6 
Prelature Nullius 1 1 
Archbishops and Bishops in 

Metropolitan Archdiocese 

of Kaunas 2 1 

Archdiocese of Vilnius 2 0 

Diocese of Vilkaviskis 2 0 

Diocese of Panevezis 1 0 

Diocese of Telsiai 2 al 

(consecrated 


February 24, 1968) 
Diocese of Kaisiadorys a 0 
(Emeritus Archbishop Karevicius 
was alive in 1940 and has died since) 


Deanaries 62 54 
Priests 1,450 844 
(About 100 
incapacitated) 
Priests refugees from Lithuania 257 
Parishes and Mission churches TLE 610 
Other Churches and Chapels 330 5 
Seminaries for Priests 4 1 
Diocesan Seminarians 425 29 
Seminarians of Religious 
Communities 141 0 
Catholic Theological- 


Philosophical Faculty 
Protestant Theological Faculty 
Jewish Rabbinical Academy 
Jewish Rabbinical Schools 


NDHHH 
oooo 


Monasteries 37 0 
Convents 85 0 
Centers for Catholic Organizations 18 0 


Membership in Catholic 


Organizations 800,000 0 
Catholic Academy of Science 1 0 
Catholic Secondary Schools and 

Lyceums 18 0 
Catholic Elementary Schools 18 0 
Catholic Kindergartens 35 0 
Catholic Institution for Deaf and 

Dumb a 0 
Catholic Orphanages 10 0 
Catholic Homes for Children 10 0 
Catholic Homes for Aged 25 0 
Catholic Hospitals 2 0 
Correctional Institution for Youth 1 0 
Catholic Museum of Art fi 0 
Catholic Libraries 6 0 
Catholic Parish Libraries and Others 823 0 
Catholic Archives 643 0 
Catholic Periodicals and Daily 

Papers 32 0 

Circulation of Above 7,500,000 0 
Catholic Publishing Houses 7 0 


The Fate of Lithuanian Bishops 


The Metropolitan Archbishop of Kaunas, Juozapas 
Skvireckas was deported by the Germans in 1944 and died in 
Austria on December 3, 1959. 

The Auxiliary Bishop of Kaunas, Vincentas Brizgys was 
deported by the Germans in 1944 and now lives in exile. 

The Archbishop of Vilnius, Romuald Jalbrzykowski, after 
the war withdrew to the section of the archdiocese left to Po- 
land and died at Baltstoge on June 19, 1955. 

The Coadjutor and Apostolic Administrator of Vilnius, 
Archbishop Mecislovas Reinys, was arrested by the Russians in 
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H. E. Bishop Vincent Borisevicius 


shot by Russian communists on 


1947. 
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January 3 


1947 and deported to the prison at Vladimir where he died on 
November 8, 1953. 

The Apostolic Administrator of Vilnius and Panevezis, 
Bishop Julijus Steponavicius, in January, 1961 was exiled from 
his own territory to the small town of S. Zagare. 

The Bishop of Panevezis, Kazimieras Paltarokas, died in 
Lithuania, January 3, 1958. 

The Bishop of Telsiai, Vincentas Borisevicius, arrested in 
1946, was condemned to death and shot on January 3, 1947. 

The Auxiliary Bishop of TelSiai, Pranciskus Ramanauskas, 
in 1946 was deported to the concentration camp at Vorkuta. 
Having returned to Lithuania as an invalid, in 1956, he died 
three years later, October 15, 1959. 

Appointed Bishop of Telsiai in 1956, Petras Mazelis died 
in Lithuania, May 21, 1966. 

The Bishop of Vilkaviskis, Antanas Karosas, died in 
Lithuania in 1947. 

The Auxiliary Bishop of Vilkaviskis, Vincentas Padolskis, 
died in exile in Rome on May 3, 1960. 

The Bishop of Kaisiadorys, Teofilius Matulionis, was con- 
secrated as bishop in Russia on November 9, 1929, to serve as 
the Administrator of the Archdiocese of Mohilev in Russia. 
Shortly after his consecration, he was arrested and then sent as 
a prisoner to various Soviet Russian prisons and concentration 
camps. In October of 1933, he was released to the Lithuanian 
government in exchange for Soviet Russian agents who had 
been caught and condemned in Lithuania. Bishop Matulionis 
returned to Lithuania on October 19, 1933. When Soviet Russia 
occupied Lithuania, he was arrested again in 1946 and deported 
to the Russian prison at Vladimir. Released from prison in 1956, 
he returned to Lithuania. Then in 1958, he was once more exiled 
from his own diocese to Seduva in Lithuania. He died there on 
the 20th of August, 1962. 

The Auxiliary Bishop of MKaisiadorys, Vincentas 
Sladkevicius, was arrested early in 1958 and exiled to Nemunelio 
Radviliskis in Lithuania. He is still there. 
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The War Against Religion 


As soon as Soviet Russia occupied Lithuania on June 15, 
1940, the Soviets began attacking religious institutions with all 
their military might. They immediately closed and prohibited 
all Catholic schools and seminaries and all Catholic cultural 
and charitable organizations. All the property of Catholic in- 
stitutions, including their libraries, archives and even their 
flags, was seized and confiscated by the government, and some 
historical treasures were destroyed immediately. Churches, too, 
and all church buildings were taken over by the Reds. 

After many efforts, churchmen finally received permission 
to open one seminary at Kaunas, but, three months later, even 
this school was closed. The entire seminary personnel was given 
twelve hours to vacate the premises. Though it was the coldest 
part of the winter (January 12), no other place, not even tempo- 
rary shelter, was provided for them. 

During the first days of Red occupation all of the more 
prominent Lithuanians were arrested. One day, without warn- 
ing, an influential individual would fail to return from work; 
the next day, another would be apprehended on the street; the 
following night, still others would be seized in their homes. 
Finally, on June 11, 1941, mass deportations began and the 
more influential people were the first to be seized. Between 
June 11 and June 22, as many as 34,260 persons were deported. 
At this point, June 22, 1941, war between Soviet Russia and 
Nazi Germany broke out and interrupted the deportations. 


Even while the Soviets themselves were fleeing from Lithu- 
ania, the Russians perpetrated atrocities very similar to the in- 
famous ones at Katyno in White Russia. One such camouflaged 
burial place was discovered in the forest of Petrasiunai near 
Kaunas. Later, when the Russians had all fled, the Metropoli- 
tan Archbishop of Kaunas, Juozapas Skvireckas, blessed that 
ground, and it is now the new cemetery of Kaunas. In other 
places, too, such as, the Forest of Rainiai, at Pravieniskiai, at 
Cervene, people were murdered and piles of unburied corpses 
were found. Those who died in such atrocities numbered 5,740. 
Among them were 15 priests. 

During the summer of 1941, Germany occupied Lithuania, 
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Latvia, and Estonia and held them until the fall of 1944. The 
German occupation was no less cruel and devastating. About 
200,000 Lithuanian citizens — Jews and Catholics — were slain 
in the concentration camps in Lithuania and Germany. 
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H. E. Archbishop Mecislovas Reinys 
died in prison at Vladimir — Russia on November 8, 1953. 


SOVIET RUSSIAN OCCUPATION FROM 1944 to 1968 


The second Russian occupation of Lithuania (1944-1968) 
is divided into three periods: 


1. STALIN’S ERA — 1944 - 1954 
2. FROM 1954 TO VATICAN II 
3. FROM VATICAN II TO THE PRESENT 


STALIN’S ERA — 1944 - 1954 


This decade must be considered the most horrifying in the 
entire 1,000 year history of Lithuania. Had the same policies 
continued in effect for a longer time, not only would religion 
have been wiped out but the nation itself would have been an- 
nihilated. During this time about 300,000 Lithuanians were ei- 
ther killed or exiled to Russia. Those who remained in Lithu- 
ania lived in constant, daily terror. Anyone whom the Com- 
munists considered influential was deported or slain. Some fam- 
ilies were deported together; others were not. Fathers were 
sent to one concentration camp, mothers to another, and the 
children were separated from both their parents. Years later, 
after Stalin’s death, some of the children returned to Lithuania 
while their parents still remained in Siberia. 

During 1945 and 1946 nearly every priest in Lithuania was 
required to present himself for interrogation at one of the 480 
“centers of terror” set up throughout the land. At these centers 
the Soviets demanded that each priest sign a “loyalty” oath — 
a promise to spy on his own people and to make reports to the 
police. He was also required to help organize “The Living 
Church,” which was to be independent of Rome and loyal to 
the occupational government of Soviet Russia. As a result of 
these terror tactics, the Bishop of Telsiai, Vincentas Borisevicius, 
was shot to death, and 100 priests were imprisoned and 
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another 180 were deported, practically all of them to concentra- 
tion camps in Siberia. In this latter group were three bishops; 
namely, the Bishop of Kaisiadorys, Teofilius Matulionis; the 
auxiliary Bishop of Telsiai, Pranciskus Ramanauskas; and the 
Archbishop of Vilnius, Mecislovas Reinys. 

The occupational government of Soviet Russia sought to 
control the Catholic Church by forbidding the appointment of 
new bishops to the dioceses that had lost their bishops by 
death or deportation. To take charge of religious affairs in 
Lithuania the government appointed a “delegate” — an ordin- 
ary Lithuanian Communist who had served in the NKVD (the 
secret police) for several years. He appointed others as as- 
sistants in the local districts. To this “delegate” full administra- 
tive powers, properly belonging to the bishops alone, were 
granted. Yet, neither he nor his aides received any real jurisdic- 
tion since they merely carried out the orders and directives 
coming from Moscow. 

Under the new administration only one seminary remained 
open for the entire country. Though candidates for the priest- 
hood were not lacking, Moscow allowed only 25 to attend the 
seminary at one time. 

Before the young men could enter the seminary, they had 
to obtain the approval of the “delegate” for religious affairs. 
Even then, the seminarians faced frequent questioning and the 
possibility of dismissal if the “delegate” decided that they were 
unsuitable. The fact that four seminary rectors were arrested 
between 1944 and 1954 illustrates the political stringency with 
which the seminary was controlled. What harmful effect this 
control and the limitation in numbers has had on the Church 
can be judged from the fact that in 1967 only 9 priests were 
ordained while 24 died. 


THE SECOND PERIOD — FROM 1954 TO VATICAN I 


After Stalin’s death the reign of terror diminished. Some 
of those who had been imprisoned or deported to Siberia re- 
turned — 130 priests and 35,000 lay people. A considerable 
number of them were invalids. 

Though about 130,000 perished in concentration camps, 
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some 145,000 Lithuanians are still alive in Siberia. These belong 
to two categories: those who labor in prisons or concentration 
camps, and those who live in what is termed “free exile.” The 
former group cannot get any help whatsoever, while the lat- 
ter group, though confined to restricted areas, is permitted to 
receive aid from Lithuania only, and packages sent in from 
other places are returned. Unfortunately, very little assistance 
comes from Lithuania, and no international charitable organiza- 
tion, such as the Red Cross, assists those exiled in Siberia. 

The so-called ‘Mobilization of Youth for Work in Siberia” 
began in 1955. Through this project, about 35,000 Lithuanian 
youths were transported to Siberia between the years 1955 and 
1967 by the local Communist party. The same policy continues 
at the present time. 

The first ones to be mobilized are the boys and girls who 
do not belong to any Communistic organizations or those, who 
for one reason or another, have incurred the disfavor of the 
local Communists. After a few years of labor, some are per- 
mitted to return, while others are detained in Siberia indefinite- 
ly, and are not free to go back to Lithuania. 

At the beginning of his regime, Nikita Khrushchev re- 
marked in one of his speeches that he was repudiating the old 
methods in the war against religion. He said that only ideologi- 
cal warfare would continue, but that there would be respect for 
believers. This promise was made to pacify the religious faith- 
ful until Khrushchev and his friends secured and strengthened 
their own positions. His words proved to be sheer hypocrisy. 

Let us consider what this “new” method and “respect for 
the faithful” meant in reality, and we can speak of it in the 
present tense because the present policy is the same. 


The Attitude of the Government Toward Believers 


Besides the “delegate” for religious affairs, there is in Lith- 
uania a government-financed Supreme Council for Atheism. Its 
purpose is to recruit anti-religious agents, determine policies, 
select tactics, and finance anti-religious activities. Enrolled in 
this work are ‘“‘teachers” from every class of society, and every 
level of instruction from kindergarten teachers up to, and in- 
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H. E. Archbishop Teofilius Matulionis 
after more than 14 years in prisons and concentration camps in Russia died 
on August 20, 1962. 


cluding, university professors. Government employees, doctors 
and hospital personnel, students, and some workers are like- 
wise enlisted — the total reaching 21,000 in all. Professors and 
scientists are required to use learning and science to combat 
religion; doctors and hospital personnel are supposed to ex- 
plain how harmful religion is to health (Cf. Komunistas, 1964. 
No. 6). Hospitals publicly display anti-religious posters (Tiesa, 
1963. No. 12). Even without their consent, many believers find 
themselves listed in the ranks of the anti-religious. A teacher, 
for example, whether he has a religious belief or not, is told 
how many anti-religious lectures he must give. 

Students and children are obliged to listen to anti-religious 
propaganda as a regular part of their school courses. Govern- 
ment employees and workers must attend anti-religious lectures 
twice a month. Attendance is checked closely, and those failing 
to attend must explain their absence. Discussions of any kind 
and unsympathetic questions are forbidden. Speakers for these 
anti-religious programs come from special schools where they 
have been trained for the work — at times in short-term 
courses. Members of the Communist Youth organizations must 
be anti-religious propagandists among their young friends. 


Since freedom of the press is unknown in Lithuania, the 
Communist press, radio, and television carries on a methodical 
anti-religious program. Though of little value, there are availa- 
ble many anti-religious books and films. Anti-religious museums 
exist in Vilnius and Kaunas and elsewhere, and anti-religious ex- 
hibits are sent throughout the country. 


All this propaganda is negative. It distorts facts, slanders 
people, cynically ridicules God, and religious beliefs and prac- 
tices. Policywise, one of Khrushchev’s slogans, ‘Peaceful co- 
existence with the Church abroad, but relentless warfare against 
religion at home,” still prevails. All this massive anti-religious 
propaganda is financed, not by any private funds, but by money 
from the state treasury. 


There is no recourse against this set up. No one has the 
right to answer or to defend himself directly or indirectly 
against charges made about him. The slandered or ridiculed 
person has no court in which he can seek justice and the re- 
storation of his reputation. Even priests in their own churches 
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are forbidden to preach sermons which answer or oppose anti- 
religious propaganda. Whenever and wherever a priest has at- 
tempted to do so, he has been punished. So, the priests must 
restrict themselves to government-approved themes by urging 
the people to be honest, hard working, and cooperative. These 
virtues are obviously needed and useful even in the atheistic 
regime of Soviet Russia. 


The War Against Religion After 1954 


While Khrushchev remained in power, the occupational 
government of Soviet Russia closed 424 churches and chapels 
in Lithuania. In Vilnius alone 30 churches and 15 chapels were 
closed. After the body of Saint Casimir, the patron saint of 
Lithuania, was removed from the Cathedral of Vilnius to a 
suburban church, the historic and artistic cathedral was con- 
verted into an art museum. In a number of churches, portraits 
of Saint Casimir, despite their artistic merit, were destroyed. 
The historic Church of Saint Casimir in Vilnius became an anti- 
religious museum, and the Church of Pazaislis, an international- 
ly renowned work of art, was also converted into an art 
museum and exhibit hall. 

After 1954, four new bishops were nominated and con- 
secrated. Petras Mazelis, Bishop of ‘Telsiai; Vincentas 
Sladkevicius, the Auxiliary Bishop of Kaisiadorys; Julijus 
Steponavicius, the Apostolic Administrator of Vilnius and 
Panevezis; and Juozapas Matulaitis-Labukas, the Administra- 
tor of Kaunas and Vilkaviskis. Recent news from Lithuania 
states that Juozapas Pletkus, age 73, has been nominated as 
Bishop of Telsiai. 

Bishop Mazelis died in 1966. Bishop Sladkevicius and 
Bishop Steponavicius have been exiled from their dioceses and 
have been forbidden to exercise any episcopal power or juris- 
diction. 

Bishop Juozapas Matulaitis-Labukas lives in a state of 
semi-freedom. As a priest, he had spent nine years in a concen- 
tration camp in Siberia and had returned to Lithuania in ill 
health. Appointed bishop at the end of 1965, he is now 74 
years old and the administrator of two dioceses, Kaunas and 
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Vilkaviskis. In carrying out his episcopal duties he has little 
freedom of action since he can do only what Moscow’s ‘“dele- 
gate” for religious affairs allows him. 

The other three dioceses remain entirely without bishops. 
Diocesan chapters have tried to appoint administrators, but 
each time the occupational government has found the nominee 
unacceptable, he has been arrested and deported. 


Conditions That Priests Face in Lithuania 


To assume the priestly duties of pastor, assistant, or any 
other ecclesiastical position, a priest has to obtain a “work- 
permit” (the technical term used by the Communists) from the 
“delegate” for religious affairs. Even a bishop needs the ap- 
proval of the “delegate” to assign or transfer priests, whereas 
the “delegate” can, on his own authority, transfer priests from 
place to place or refuse them ‘‘work-permits.” 


The “delegate” classifies the priests into four categories: 
1. Priests who are in prison or exiled to Russia. 


2. Priests who live in Lithuania but work as civilians. These 
have been forbidden to perform any priestly function, and 
may not celebrate Mass even privately. 


3. Priests who are allowed to celebrate Mass privately but 
are not allowed to perform any services publicly. 


4. Priests who have received the “work-permit” and can 
be assigned to parishes. 


If a priest in the fourth classification has his “work-per- 
mit” recalled, he is given one month to find himself a civilian 
job. If he fails to do so within the month, he is liable to depor- 
tation to a concentration camp. 


The government-controlled press takes advantage of every 
opportunity to attack priests. So many accusations are made 
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that it is difficult to classify them. For example, priests are 
denounced because they preach against atheism in their ser- 
mons, they are blamed for such “criminal” activities as: praying 
for Communists, for those who have been killed or who have 
died in prison, giving religious instructions to children, organ- 
izing athletic clubs among the youth, announcing and cele- 
brating the feast of Saint Joseph the Worker, visiting the sick 
in hospitals and the needy in their homes, arranging attractive 
religious ceremonies, encouraging and maintaining nationalistic 
and patriotic feelings among the people, and urging their con- 
gregations to love the Church and the Pope. 


All the above accusations against priests have appeared in 
the Communist press in Lithuania, and, as a consequence, 
many of the accused priests have been punished. There was no 
opportunity for them to answer the charges either in the press 
or in court. 


Within the last few years priests have been forbidden to visit 
their own parishioners. In particular, they have been warned to 
stay away from youth groups. Such drastic regulations restrict 
the priests’ activities very greatly, perhaps more now than in 
Stalin’s time. 


The Religious Condition of the Laity 


There is no need to review the terrorism the laity suffered 
in the more distant past. The Russians themselves have writ- 
ten about the system that prevailed in Russia, and in Lithu- 
ania it was identical. The following are examples of some of 
the difficulties the laity are facing presently: 


Children and young people under 18 years of age are strict- 
ly forbidden to study religion or to practice it publicly or 
privately; they are even forbidden to pray. They are not al- 
lowed to read any religious books. A youngster who is caught 
praying, engaging in some religious practice, or manifesting 
interest in religion, is punished publicly. His name is posted 
on the school’s bulletin board, and during class time he is either 
sent to the corner of the room or penalized in some other way. 

At the beginning of 1967, students in the secondary schools 
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had to fill out a sixteen-item questionnaire. Some of the ques- 
tions were: 


5 Are there any religious-minded people in your 
family? 

6 Do the member of your family attend church? 

7 Which members of your family believe merely super- 
ficially? 

8 What religious holidays does your family observe? 

9 Does your family observe religious practices like 
praying, going to church, fasting? 

. 10 Is your materialistic outlook firm, or do you believe 

in religion? 
11 What doubts do you still entertain? 
. 14 What religious books have you read? Who urged you 
to read them? 
Q. 15 When was the last time you went to church? 
Q. 16 What is your opinion on this point? 
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According to the present law in Lithuania (Vyriausybes 
Zinios, May 20, 1966, Number 20: Statutes Number 96 and 
Number 97) anyone, even the parents of a child, guilty of any 
efforts to rear a child religiously, or to teach him religion, is 
liable to a three-year term in prison. If the accused teaches 
more than one person, he faces a three-year imprisonment term 
for each person taught. For such an offense, Ona Paskeviciute 
was thus sentenced to a concentration camp for a nine-year 
term, but died there shortly, in 1964. 

A young person accused of being a believer or of practicing 
a religion finds entrance to the University or any other institu- 
tion of higher learning in Lithuania barred to him. The best 
recourse for him then is to become a “volunteer for land re- 
clamation work in Siberia.” The Communist press in Lithuania 
stated that, at the end of 1967, there were 500 Lithuanian 
students in Kazakhstan, in the district of Kokchetov, doing 
construction work on the collective farms — one of many farm 
areas. 

All government employees, teachers, and students are 
constantly under surveillance. Most are assigned to watch one 
another, but there are those who remain under surveillance by 
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H. E. Bishop Pranciskus Ramanauskas 
after 10 years of cancentration camp in Vorkuta — Russia, died 
on May 21, 1966. 


special agents. Punishment awaits the one who is caught 
practicing religion, and the penalty prevails even if the one 
guilty of practicing religion is some other member of the fami- 
ly. The Communist press itself supplies a few examples: 


Mr. Merkys, the principal of the school in Skapiskis, was 
dismissed from his position because he allowed his mother to 
be buried with religious services. (Dismissal from work in Rus- 
sia and Lithuania can mean death by starvation, because one 
who has been “dismissed” cannot obtain any other employment 
without governmental permission). 


In Siauliai, an engineer, K—————_ (The full name was not 
mentioned) was punished because he did not prevent his wife 
from having their child baptized by a priest. (Svyturys, October 
29, 1965). 


In Vilnius, 1955, a woman teacher was publicly prosecuted 
and condemned to four years in a concentration camp because 
she had lent someone a religious book. 


In 1965, a student was expelled from the University of 
Vilnius because he asked the lecturer, who had spoken against 
religion, a question which was not favorable to atheism. 


Other Difficult Religious Conditions 


Each year intellectuals have to attend conventions and 
spend several days listening to “scientific” anti-religious lec- 
tures and have no right to express any opposing views. 

Those who have not been frightened away from religion 
and still wish to attend church services must pay huge sums of 
money to rent the church which is government property. The 
fees vary from 100 to 8,000 new rubles ($1.00 — 94 kopecks) 
according to the size of the church and local circumstances. 

Communists resort to all kinds of obstructive measures to 
keep people from attending church services on Sunday. For ex- 
ample, they normally organize and schedule for the same hour 
as Mass, lectures and meetings which many people, government 
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employees and workers, must attend. They also try to disrupt 
the religious services. In 1966, for example, in Klaipeda a gang 
of Russians and local Communists broke down the church doors 
and threw stones through the windows. 

In hospitals the sick people who ask to see a priest run in- 
to special difficulties. Their requests for religious aid must be 
made in writing and must be confirmed by the particular mem- 
ber of the hospital administration who is in charge of this mat- 
ter. Ordinarily such appeals are turned down. Only if the sick 
person is a very determined Catholic and continues his demands 
with determination will a priest be permitted to see him in the 
hospital. 

Anti-religious literature abounds, even though it is ex- 
ceedingly boring to people who have been bombarded by the 
same, stale, unconvincing tales for over fifty years. Neverthe- 
less, government officials and workers are checked on the kind 
of Communist books and newspapers they read. Students at 
school and members of the Communist youth organizations 
are told what anti-religious literature they must read. 


Some children and their parents are sometimes trapped 
and forced to listen to anti-religious propaganda. An incident 
which occurred at Christmas time, in 1966, at the Pamusys 
school, illustrates the point very well. The children and their 
parents had to attend an evening program which was presented 
by the school. The program, in which the children were compelled 
to participate, turned out to be one that ridiculed God, reli- 
gion, and believers. Though believers themselves, the parents 
could not protest, could not refuse to attend, nor could they 
prevent their children from taking part in the program. 


Even kindergarten classes are enrolled in the organization 
for Communist children and are placed under the care of pro- 
pagandists. Parents have no right to object. 


In 1966, Moscow ordered the destruction of all way-side 
shrines in Lithuania. It has long been a cherished custom for 
the Lithuanian people to erect beautiful crosses in front of or 
near their homes, and some of these shrines are really works 
of art. Yet, the “delegate” for religious affairs decreed that the 
priests themselves were to destroy the crosses, but neither the 
priests nor the people complied. So, gangs of imported Rus- 
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sians, aided on occasion by local Communists, are now attack- 
ing such places at night and destroying the crosses. 


THE THIRD PERIOD: FROM VATICAN II 
TO THE PRESENT 


A New Era of Moscow Hypocrisy 


The announcement that the Church was preparing for an 
Ecumenical Council caught Moscow’s attention. Soviet Russia 
immediately began to take steps which were intended to dem- 
onstrate to the world “the good will” of the Soviets, even 
though some observers considered them insignificant. One of 
these tactics was the “tour” of Italy by Khrushchev’s son-in- 
law, Aleksey Adzhubey, and his request for an audience with 
Pope John XXIII. 

Before leaving for the first session of the Council, a num- 
ber of bishops in the Russian satellite countries received surpris- 
ing news. Each of these bishops was informed that “he alone in 
the whole world was being entrusted with an extraordinary 
mission” to ascertain whether or not the Vatican was prepared 
to communicate with Moscow, because the entire Communist 
world was prepared to change its attitude toward the Catholic 
Church and toward religion in general. Every one of those 
bishops was convinced of the genuineness of his mission, until 
he arrived at Rome. There, in Rome, the bishops learned from 
one another that more than one “exclusive emissary’ existed. 
At first, too, some of these bishops actually did attempt to per- 
suade the delegates to the Council not to mention the religious 
persecutions taking place in Communist countries because, dur- 
ing the preceding months, there had been good signs indicating 
that the Soviets were possibly undergoing a change of heart. 

Worth noting here is that not a single bishop from Lithuania, 
Romania, or Bulgaria was permitted to attend the Council, and 
that only a part of the Polish hierarchy and just a few bishops 
from Czechoslovakia and Hungary were allowed to leave their 
countries. 


While the Soviets were demonstrating “good will” to the 
outside world, at the very same time, in Lithuania and else- 
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where, centers of the Communist Party were busy discussing 
and evaluating plans for a more successful war against religion. 
Some of the measures taken were the following: 


In 1964, orders came from Moscow that the campaign 
against religion was to be so intensified that the Catholic 
Church in Lithuania would be completely wiped out by 
1980. 


Valstieciu Laikrastis, in the October 24, 1965 issue, an- 
nounced that a school for atheistic propagandists was re- 
placing what had been the seminary at Vilkaviskis. 


On October 29, 1965, the same newspaper stated that the 
historical Church of Saint Casimir in Vilnius had been 
converted into an anti-religious museum. 


In 1966, Moscow sent to Lithuania a special emissary, 
Pomerancev, to ascertain the progress of the anti-religious 
war. 


When the President of Russia, Podgorny, was preparing to 
visit Pope Paul VI at the beginning of 1967, the newspaper 
Novosti (News) wrote that the Catholic Church in Lithuania 
no longer had any difficulties because the problem of vacant 
dioceses had been satisfactorily resolved. That statement was 
a downright lie designed to deceive the uninformed readers out- 
side of Lithuania. 


The actual situation was quite different. At that time, not 
a single one of the six dioceses in Lithuania had a bishop 
who could rule his diocese according to the normal pro- 
visions of Canon Law. Four of the dioceses, Vilnius, 
Panevezis, Kaisiadorys, and Telsiai, had no bishop at all. 
(Bishop Mazelis of Telsiai died in 1966; Bishop Steponavicius 
of Vilnius and Panevezis, and Bishop Sladkevicius of 
Kaisiadorys were exiled outside their own territories). The 
remaining two dioceses, Kaunas and Vilkaviskis, were in the 
charge of an Apostolic Administrator, Bishop Matulaitis- 
Labukas, an infirm, seventy-four year old man. 
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The Cathedral of Vilnius. 


(The situation in Lithuania is the same today except that, 
according to the latest information available, Juozapas 
Pletkus, has been named Bishop of Telsiai (February, 1968). 


Presumably, the entire world understood that Podgorny 
made the trip to Rome merely to appease persecuted Catholics 
in Soviet Russia and in countries occupied by her so that there 
would be a more favorable atmosphere prevailing while Rus- 
sia celebrated the 50th anniversary of the Communist Revo- 
lution. The Communist press in Lithuania scarcely mentioned 
Podgorny’s trip to Rome, and, even before the Russian presi- 
dent left for Rome, the Communist ideologist, Niunka, wrote in 
the periodical, Mokslas ir Gyvenimas, that in the war against 
religion any techniques, even dialogue with Catholics, are good. 


The Attitudes and Reactions of Catholics 


The information in the following pages testifies to the 
spirit of the people, and is not intended to minimize the havoc 
resulting from the Soviet Russian occupation of Lithuania. 

From 1940 to 1968 not a single Lithuanian bishop suc- 

cumbed under Communist pressure. 


Young men continue to study for the priesthood despite 
the annoying, governmental meddling in seminary affairs 
described earlier. 


Of the 440 priests ordained in Lithuania between 1940 and 
1968, only 17 abandoned their priesthood. 


About 170 priests and 4 bishops died as martyrs for the 
faith. 


Sad to say, two priests, ordained before 1940, became active 
anti-religious propagandists. One of them, Ragauskas, died 
October 11, 1967, and the other, Markonis, is the director 
of the anti-religious museum set up in the Church of Saint 
Casimir in Vilnius. 


The spirit of the laity is best described by examples taken 
from recent Communist sources. 


The Secretary of the Communist Party of Lithuania, Antanas 
Snieckus, observed that “religious superstitions” are deeply 
rooted among the common people. (Komunistas, Number 4, 
1964) 


The emissary, who had been sent from Moscow to Lithu- 
ania in 1963 to ascertain religious conditions, reported that 
in Western Ukraine, White Russia, Moldavia, and in the 
Baltic Republics (Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania), the 
majority of the people were believers and that religious 
sentiment was alive among the people in their daily lives. 
Important events such as, the birth of a child, a marriage, 
death, were bound up with religious ceremonies. He also 
observed the strange phenomenon that, even though 
churches and religious societies were decreasing, the num- 
ber of religious customs and practices was still very great. 
The emissary also noted that, as religious influence was 
waning, drunkenness, sexual immorality, and a general 
disregard for everything were on the increase. 


The following are additional pieces of evidence of the 


people’s spirit. These were gleaned from the Communist press 


for the years 1963-67. 
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Communist newspapers denounced the people who were 
buying anti-religious material just to be able to destroy it. 


On one occasion, when the ex-priest, Ragauskas, was ap- 
proaching the pulpit to give an anti-religious lecture, the 
people, who were there by force, knelt down and began to 
sing a hymn which is dear to the heart of every Lithu- 
anian, Pulkim ant keliu visi krikscionys. (Let all of us 
Christians, fall on our knees). 


On another occasion, when this same ex-priest entered the 
hall where he was to lecture, the lights were suddenly ex- 


St. Casimir’s church. 


tinguished, and he was assaulted by some of those 
present. The lecture never took place. 


The newspaper, Komjaunimo Tiesa, on October 2, 1966, re- 
ported an incident that occurred at a program presented 
by the Elektrotechnical students at Vilnius. Many of the 
young ladies present were wearing small crosses around 
their necks. When a reporter asked the girls what they 
wanted to prove by the crosses, the answer was an icy 
rebuke: “Don’t you know that this is the latest style?” 


On December 3, 1966, the newspaper, Tarybinis Mokyto- 
jas, stated that the religious convictions young people 
manifested depended on what their parents demanded and 
on the kind of position the youths themselves had. Young 
men and women would not speak of or show their reli- 
gious beliefs if doing so would bring harm to themselves 
or to their parents. Yet, even though they were members 
of the Communist Youth groups, there were young peo- 
ple who were practicing religion secretly. 


Not all government employees and workers dare to attend 
services in the places where they live because they fear 
betrayal. However, on certain holy days they travel 100 
kilometers or more to churches where they will not be 
recognized. Though Lithuanian churches are not small, on 
many occasions they are unable to accommodate the 
crowds of worshippers. 


The collective farm workers are especially open and coura- 
geous in practicing their faith. They act so, not because they 
are ignorant farmers but because they have nothing to lose. 
They live in such squalor, and work so hard that their lot in 
life could not be worse; besides, they realize that they are es- 
sential to the welfare of the king pins in government, for 
without the labor of the collective farm worker the Commun- 
ist leaders would starve to death. 

Understandably, young people who are reared on a diet of 
continual anti-religious propaganda and are deprived of the 
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nourishment of religious truth grow up spiritually anemic, 
ignorant in religious matters. It would be an exaggeration to 
claim that there are no anti-religious fanatics or atheists in 
Lithuania. Nevertheless, it appears that the Communists them- 
selves will find Communistic terrorism and Communism itself 
unbearable long before the people grow tired of their religion. 

The feelings of those with religious convictions and of 
Lithuanians in general towards their enslavers vary. There are, 
for example, some idealists who are very much like the three 
young Lithuanian heroines who while confined in a concentra- 
tion camp composed the world-renowned prayer book (Marija 
Gelbek Mus) Mary Save Us! Such people pray not only for 
those in error but also for their own torturers. They understand 
and adopt the attitude expressed in these words of the martyr, 
Bishop Teofilius Matulionis: “Even though we ourselves may be 
hungry, humiliated, and tortured while our oppressors are 

all-fed and have the power to treat us like beasts, yet we are 
aware that their lives are really empty, and so we pity them.” 

But the majority of the people regard the Russian oc- 
cupants in a different light. 

Every Lithuanian resents the fact that the Lithuanian 
employees are forced to be mere puppets and obedient slaves of 
the recently arrived Russian. It is the newcomer from Russia 
who sits behind the boss’ desk even though he is very frequent- 
ly far less capable than the Lithuanian he bosses. 


People lack the necessities of daily life not only in Lithu- 
anian cities but even more so in the provinces. Just to buy 
bread one must wait in line for several hours. There are stores 
that have more materials available, but these places are “off 
limits” to Lithuanians and only Russians or Communist Party 
members are allowed to make purchases there. In Vilnius there 
is a special store that is reserved exclusively for tourists. At 
another special store, open to Lithuanians, too, payments have 
to be made in U. S. dollars. 

In cities, where apartments are luxuries reserved for the 
very specially privileged, Lithuanians wait four to five years 
for a single room. Yet, a Russian, sent by Moscow, has priori- 
ty over all Lithuanians and can obtain a room or an apartment 
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the very day he arrives. If necessary, a Lithuanian will be 
ruthlessly evicted so that there will be accommodations for the 
Russian. 

It is particularly in the cities, where the Russians live in 
greater number, that Lithuanians feel most humiliated and ex- 
ploited. 

On the 50th anniversary of the Communist Revolution, 
Soviet Russia promised an amnesty even in Lithuania. Rus- 
sians who had been jailed as criminals and a few Lithuanians 
who had been arrested for minor offenses were released, but 
not a single political prisoner was given freedom. Neither did the 
Communists liberate any of those held in Russian or Siberian 
concentration camps or prisons, nor did they permit the 
return of the two Lithuanian bishops who had been exiled from 
their dioceses. 

Soviet Russia’s overall behavior in Lithuania, especially 
its contemptuous disregard for and its shameful defilement of 
the honored traditions, religious faith, and people of Lithuania 
in their very own country, is fostering among Lithuanians an 
ever growing bitterness toward Russia and Russians. During 
the years, 1922 to 1940, Lithuanians learned to live with So- 
viet Russia as a neighbor, but now Lithuanians regard the name 
of Soviet Russia as a synonym for oppressor and enemy of 
God and Lithuania. 


A review of Soviet Russia’s political history reveals that 
she does not understand the importance of being a good 
neighbor. To nations and peoples who live far from her shores 
Soviet Russia pretends to be a savior, but, wherever she gets 
a foothold, there she enslaves and exploits the people, subjects 
them to a regime of terror tactics and mass murder, and so 
clears the way for Russian expansion. The history of humani- 
ty, however, warns that the blood of innocent victims is not 
shed with impunity because bitter vengeance always lies in 
wait for the oppressor. 

In the name of the millions who have died and in the name 
of the millions who are still enslaved, we appeal to all who 
value human dignity not to forget the oppressed. The people 
of those suffering nations look with hope and confidence to 
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the noble and humane part of mankind for aid to break the 
chains of ancient tyranny. 

May the millions of innocent victims, their blood, and their 
sufferings be a warning to the free world to be vigilant and 
to resist the hypocrisy and the lies of Communism. Let us 
always be on guard to protect our own freedom so that we 
may guarantee its blessings for ourselves and all mankind. 
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